ERASMUS

European peoples. Never has Erasmus's thought taken
sufficient shape and substance to exercise a tangible in-
fluence upon the moulding of European destinies. The
great humanistic dream of the solution of disagreements
in a spirit of justice, the longed-for unification of the
nations under the aegis of a common culture, has re-
mained a Utopia, never yet established, and, maybe,
impossible of achievement within the domain of reality.

Nevertheless, in the realm of mind there is room for
every kind of contrast. Even that which in the concrete
world can never be victorious, remains in that other as
a dynamic force, and unfulfilled ideals often prove the
most unconquerable.. An idea which does not take on
material shape is not necessarily a conquered idea or a
false idea; it may represent a need which, though its
gratification be postponed, is and remains a need. Nay,
more: an ideal which, because it has failed to secure em-
bodiment in action, is neither worn out nor compromised
in any way, continues to work as a ferment in subsequent
generations, urging them to the achievement of a higher
morality. Those ideals only which have failed to put
on concrete form are capable of everlasting resurrection.

In the mental sphere, therefore, the humanistic ideal,
Erasmus's ideal, the first visible effort to bring about
European unity, has suffered no depreciation because it
failed to achieve dominion and wielded hardly any
political power. The essence of volition is not to be
above party, but invariably to be biased and to belong to
a majority. We can harbour only a very faint hope that
the calm and composure of mind which Goethe held to
be the holiest and sublimest form of life will ever take
shape and content in the soul of the masses of mankind.
The humanistic ideal, that ideal grounded upon breadth
of vision and clarity of mind, is destined to remain a
spiritual and aristocratic dream which few mortals are
capable of dreaming, but which those few inherit as a
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